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EDITORIAL COMMENT 




DOWN EAST 

ORE than three years ago, when Poetry was 
in its first volume, I went to New York to 
look over that part of the field, incidentally 
attending the third — or possibly it was the 
fourth — annual banquet of the Poetry Society 
of America, which had been founded in 1910. Last month 
I took another survey, including Boston as well, and it may 
be in order to record a few casual and desultory impressions 
of change and contrast. 

In January, 1913, the art was still in the old era, and 
one saw few signs of a change of attitude among the consti- 
tuted authorities. The voices most conspicuous today had 
not then been heard, except, in some instances, in Poetry — 
such voices as Masters, Frost, Lindsay, Sandburg, Tagore, 
Rupert Brooke, and the whole group of Imagists. Four 
numbers of Poetry had appeared, and one of The Poetry 
Journal, but the older magazines were still using verse as 
an end-of-the-page decoration, and the public was serenely 
indifferent. 

Now all is changed. It is as though some magician had 
waved his wand — presto, the beggar is robed in scarlet. In- 
deed, the present danger may be that poetry is becoming the 
fashion — a real danger, because the poets need an audience, 
not fitful and superficial, but loyal and sincere. When six 
hundred persons willingly pay five good dollars apiece to 
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feast in honor of Mr. Masefield, and hear him and certain 
American confreres exchange farewells, the public would 
seem to be awakening to some kind of an interest in the art. 
And other evidences are plentiful. A well known poet 
tells this story : 

The other day I went into Brentano's — for the first time in 
years, as it happened, to get somebody's poems. Now Brentano's 
used to keep its modern poetry on a little table away back in a 
dark corner under the stair, so to that modest corner I went. But 
when I reached it, I found no poetry, only shop-worn boys' books. 
"How is this?" I said to the clerk, "have you given up poetry 
altogether?" The man turned on me a withering glance — "Poetry," 
he said, pointing majestically, "is up in front." 

And up in front I found it, in high piles on the foremost table; 
and moreover crowds of people, three or four deep, were reaching 
over each other to buy it. 

And here is the testimony of a Chicago lover of the art : 

Not more than five or six years ago I saw, in Putnam's big 
New York shop, a loaded table with a placard marked, "Modern 
Poetry — Ten Cents a Volume." "And we can't sell it at that price!" 
said the clerk. 

Today I find a tableful of modern verse placed among the best 
sellers at McClurg's, and when I express satisfaction the man 
replies, "Yes, that's what Miss Monroe's magazine has done!" 

In order not to claim everything, this leads me to that 
other evidence of the renaissance — its magazines. Is it pos- 
sible that only three and a half brief years ago we were alone 
in the field? Now a new organ of the art strikes its chord 
every few months, and the air is a-quiver with projects still 
untuned. We have not only Others, the high-pitched instru- 
ment of the young intransigeants, but Contemporary Verse, 
of Philadelphia, which speaks with a Quaker accent for 
youth's conservatism, since youth is by no means always a 
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radical. And now Mr. Braithwaite, over in Boston, is going 
to offer us next month The Poetry Review of America — no 
less — bringing to the service of this new sheet, of a format "as 
large as the New Republic" his love of the art and pro- 
longed study of its manifestations in America. And there 
are whispers of still newer schemes in the New York air. 

As for the poets, they seem as numerous as sparrows 
through the cool spring sunshine, and almost as quarrelsome. 
This is not to deride but to declare! I have always admired 
the vigor and enthusiasm with which battles of the intellect 
are fought in Paris — their schools and groups, their cliques 
and labels, their solemn assumptions and fine distinctions — 
all the absurd machinery through which alone, after all, a 
great metropolis can stage her play and put her artists before 
their world. Well, here in our newer world we are begin- 
ning to learn the lesson. Perhaps the French cubist painters, 
who are now so numerous in New York, have brought with 
them a spark from the Parisian altar-flame ; at any rate, our 
poets have caught fire, and an editor who would not be 
scorched by leaping flames must walk warily between the 
various groups with banners. 

At a party given by the editor of Others these fires 
burned low, and this editor was able to attach faces and 
voices to long familiar names — like William Carlos Williams, 
Alfred Kreymborg, Skipwith Cannell, Horace Holley, Cloyd 
Head — without once being called down for an old fogey 
astray in a youthful world. The freshest topic was Zoe 
Akins' play, The Magical City, which was new at the 
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Bandbox Theatre, and which apparently had "got across" 
the footlights to critics and public, and now to these various 
groups of young poets and artists. 

Afterwards I saw the play, and was inclined to agree 
that Miss Akins had really achieved poetic drama from 
the rather difficult standpoint of modern romance. The feat 
was a bit acrobatic; now and again I thought the play was 
going to lose its precarious balance — not when the captain 
of industry spoke his stern few words to the much desired 
girl, but when the truly poetic poet stood dithyrambically 
speechifying at^him with the murderous pistol in his hand. 
Yet in spite of this occasional excess of eloquence the lines 
were full of life and informal rhythmic beauty. And the 
play had that sine qua non, dramatic magic — it acted well, 
and rounded up with style to an unexpected and shapely 
climax. On the whole a most promising beginning for the 
young St. Louis poet-playwright. 

Of a Tuesday evening the Poetry Society of America 
held one of its regular monthly meetings, with the president, 
Mr. Edward J. Wheeler, in the chair, and Mr. Lawrence 
Housman as guest of honor. Resolutions were passed in 
honor of the late Ruben Dario, the great Nicaraguan poet 
who did so much to reunite the sundered fragments of the 
Spanish-speaking world, and whose dream of a closer Pan- 
American sympathy brought him to this country during the 
first year of the war and the last of his life. The speech of 
Dario's young compatriot, Sefior Salomon de la Selva, made 
me understand, as never before, the importance of the poet 
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in Latin-American life, his power as prophet and leader. 
Will our statesmen, dreaming of Pan-Americanism, ever take 
this hint? 

In Boston I attended a meeting of the New England 
Poetry Society, which happened to be entertaining the Har- 
vard Poetry Club. I own to intense interest in the work of 
this latter group of students — twenty or more young men 
who have gathered together, without aid from the Harvard 
faculty, for the study — and practice — of modern verse. 
Many brief poems were read by eight or ten different authors, 
and their quality, as Mr. John Gould Fletcher and I agreed, 
was surprisingly high. 

I wish I could remember names — in order to check them 
up when we hear from those young poets later. One of 
them read a sonnet or two which had real verbal and rhyth- 
mic magic. Two quatrains by another moved me. A young 
man from the West read a gay and slashing free-verse satire 
on Brattle Street, and another offered us a ballad of really 
distinguished quality, showing a feeling for recurrent tragic 
rhythms, and a delicate use of a varied refrain. In fact, I 
could scarcely overpraise the work of these students, or the 
enthusiasm which has carried them so far in the one short 
year since their club was founded. Young poets in other 
colleges should organize similar societies. And at last the 
various faculties will be compelled to take notice. 

H.M. 
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